CHAPTER I
MAGIC
IN The Golden Bough I have attempted to indicate the great
part which a belief in magic has played in the early history of
human   thought.    The   belief rests  on  two  main  logical
fallacies ;  first, that by imitating the desired effect you can
produce it, and second, that things which have once been in
contact can influence each other when they are separated, just
as if the contact still persisted.    The magic based on the first
of these fallacies may be called Homoeopathic or Imitative
Magic, and the magic based on the second of these principles
may be called Contagious Magic.    If this analysis is correct
it follows that a belief in magic is wholly fallacious.    All its
pretensions are false, and only deceive the dupes who trust in
them.    Yet the belief in magic has been, and still is, enormous
throughout the world, though it has always been most pre-
valent among backward or primitive peoples.   The magician
believes that by his acts and words, his magical rites and
incantations, he can control the forces of Nature for his own
benefit and the injury of his enemies.   The effects of this
belief  have   been   disastrous.    Among   primitive   peoples,
especially in Africa, natural death has commonly, or even
regularly, been ascribed to the effects of maleficent magic, and
the death has been usually avenged by the murder of the
imaginary but really innocent culprit.1
But the disastrous effects of a belief in magic are not
confined to the destruction of human lives. Its baleful
influence has extended to the economic sphere. Speaking of
the Kafir tribes of South Africa, a good authority tells us that
* J. G, Frazer, Btlitf in Immortality (London, 1913), i. 33
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